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NATIONAL “UNITY, PEACE, AND CONCORD.” 
“ One thing is lacking.” 

Does not every reflecting man, wishing well to himself, to 
his species, and his couutry, view the present condition of Eng- 
land with unmixed feelings of sorrow and regret? He beholds 
a country, fertile in its soil, high in its cultivation, and affording 
decisive proofs of the labour and ingenuity of its inhabitants,—~ 
a country, whose hills and dales, and mines and shores, are all 
laden with the materials of human enjoyment,—a country, rich 
with the productions of every clime, and commanding by its trade 
and commerce, a share in the capital of the world,—a couatry, 
peculiarly favored by heaven, girt with the imperishable bulwark 
of the ocean, and possessing many marks of a special protec- 
tion,—a country, to which science and literature have paid their 
visits, and where knowledge, human and divine, has appeared 
to progress ;—but a country, alas! where vice has become pro- 
fessional, and where divisions and discord are the most promi- 
nent features among the people. Te account for this, to detail 
its evils, and to suggest an effectual remedy, are the objects of 
this paper. 

There is a constitution in society which is not purely politi- 
cal, and consists, at least, of three distinct estates—wealth, in- 
telligence, and moral principle ; aod unless the power and influ- 
ence of each of these in communities be properly preserved, and 
every iuterest emanating from them duly protected, the happiness 
and equanimity of the people are sure to be endangered, Import- 
unt as the other twomay be cousidered, and revered as they evi- 
dently are by the great mass of society, it is the moral principle 
that should possess sovereign authority, and beneath whose reign 
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alone this or avy other nation can be contented, united, or happy. 
If this avent be exiled from the land, or deprived of its lawful 
influence, is it any wonder that there should be anarchy and con- 
fusion, or that the powerful voice of the Law should be con- 
demned to silence by the clamours of commotion ? 

It is true, indeed, we can point at the operations of genius, 
aml at the achievements of labour and skill—a well cultivated 
soil, large towns, expensive canals, public buildings, man- 
sions, and palaces,—roads, prisons, and churckes, in excel 
lent order, and every demonstration of tangible property: but 
still ** one thing is lacking ;’’ and that is a deep sense of right and 
wrong ; the fear of God and the love of man: these are what [ 
mean by moral principle. With these, I say, give me the 
poor man’s ungarnished cottage, the rustic habit, and the sim- 
plicity of by-gone ages, in preference to the abstract literary 
refinement, and the dazzling splendour of fortunes, so much 
sought after in the present day. Let some nations boast their 
wealth, their intelligence, or their idol “ liberty -’ I admire that, 
where the people are “free” from vice, “rich”? in good works, 
and ‘‘ wise” unto salvation; whose hearts are ONE, who, strangers 
to selfishness, seek the good of all, and are bent always upon con- 
solidating an *‘ unity,”’ not of name, or of subscription to rales or 
articles, but of hearts and desires for the good of all. Sucha 
prevailing disposition 1s not now to be found in this country, and 
such cannot exist till some very important changes are accom- 
plished. Let us glance over the surface of society, and assum- 
ing the right to connect actions with principles, what shall 
we behold but one general manifestation of discord? It is true 
there is a smoothness in certain departments; but where this can 
be traced to the principle of selfishness, it is even an increase of 
the evil. The shake of the hand, the affected smile, the obse- 
quious bow, the pressing invitation, the current “* My dear,” are 
established civilities, but not decisive proofs of either unity or 
affection: a change of rank or circumstances frequently affords 
a clear illustration of this, The following instances I present as 
evidence of the great want of * unity, peace, and concord.” 

The state of feeling betwixt the rich and the poor. Dispa- 
rity in circumstances is indispensable; and the man _ that 
aunuses himself with the phantom of an equality is evidently 
incapable of reasoning from facts. But is disunion the 
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mecessary, or the natural consequence of unequal wealth? By 
no means, As well might we argue for an equal distribution of 
the waters upon the surface of the earth, in preference to the 
present divpersion’ ef that useful element into oceans, rivers, 
brooks, ponds, and vapours, as attempt to defend the idea of 
equal possessions, in preference to the beneficial inequalities ey- 
tablished by the unchangeable will of Providence. Provided 
each part of the land is supplied with “ fruitful showers’’ in sea- 
son, it is a wise regulation that the superabundance should he 
lodged within the limits which nature has fixed; and provided 
the lowest in capabilities can get ‘food and raiment,’ it is certainly 
better, in order to prevent waste and an extravagent evaporation, 
that the stock, instead of being distributed in equal portions, 
should remain in larger and smaller collections. | mention this, 
particularly, to show that our preseut disunion is not necessarily 
the effect of an inequality of circumstances, and that instead of 
removing, we should probably increase the evil by an equaliza- 
tion. The causes are obvious, as 1 shall afterwards attempt to 
shew; but here I must confine myself more particularly to the 
facts, View these two classes in whatever direction you please, 
and you constautly find a want of that cordial feeling which 
ought to exist in members of the same society, ‘God hus made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth ;"’ 
and a man is not less a brother, though he be as poor as Luza- 
rus, Buttoo many of the rich carefully separate themselves 
from the poor, and shun the company of the industrious, 
while they lounge and carouse with the indolent, Many 
of the rich live and move as if they were in no way 

dependent upon those below thew, and as if they were bora to 

live entirely for themselves, If an attempt is made to better the 

condition of the working classes, it is absolutely impossible to get 

them to make any sacrifice, to attend a meeting, or to make 

single effort. Many a philanthropic mind has been depressed, 

and many attempts abandoned entirely for want of assistance frou 

those who were able, by their weahh and influence, to give 

them effect. It is true, we find great names as “ patrons,” “pre. 

sidents,”” and *‘ vice presidents” of institutions; but this is little 

more than a mere form: the arrangement, and the work. 
iug part, fall upon others—or all would remain undone. Though 
the poor ere to be provided for according to law, yet where arg 
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mecessary, or the natural consequence of unequal weelth? By 
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better, in order to prevent waste and an extravagent evaporation, 
that the stock, instead of being distributed in equal portions, 
should remain in larger and smuller collections. | mention this, 
particularly, to show that our presevt disunion is not necessarily 
the effect of an inequality of circumstances, and that instead of 
removing, we should probably increase the evil by an equaliza- 
tion. The causes are obvious, as I shall afterwards attempt to 
shew; but here I must confine myself more particularly to the 
facts. View these two classes in whatever direction you please, 
and you constautly find a want of that cordial feeling which 
ought to exist in members of the same society, ‘God hus made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth ;"’ 
and a man is not less a brother, though he be as poor as Laza- 
rus, But too many of the rich carefully separate themselyes 
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of the rich live and move as if they were in no way 
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the rich who come forward to assist in this laborious, though ne- 
cessary, work of charity? The making of the laws has fallen 
into the hands of the rich; but here, also, they have dealt hurdiy 
with their working brethren: a constant regard to their own, 
and a neglect of the poor man’s interests, are written in legible 
characters upon the face of the statute book. 

The poor man, on the other hand, has no affection for the 
rich: he often envies their enjoyments, and grudges their wealth. 
Considering himself overlooked or dispised on account of his 
poverty, he views his superiors as his enemies, and gives way to 
a feeling of revenge; or, addicted to low vices, and deprived 
of every respectable source of information, he walks in the midst 
of error, and in seeking a remedy for his ills, succeeds only in 
embittering his already contracted enjoyments by a breach of 
the peace. They remember the inquiry of the apostle, “* Do not 
rich men oppress you ?” and seem determined to meet it by hos- 
tile proceedings, There is no community of interests; and in 
every place there is a considerable number who only wait the 
hour of excitement to gratify their lust of revenge, and their de- 
sire for plunder. The burnings during last winter, the riots at 
Bristol, and still nearer home, those at Wigan and Preston, con- 
firm this statement. ‘The interest of both classes should be the 
same: instead of two bodies, they should be members of the 
same body, and should cordially unite toyether for their mutual 
good. But being once divided, like every other schism, the 
breach grows wider and wider; and no expedient, at present 
adopted, is likely to effect a healing. 

Masters and workmen. Instead of this connection being 
maintained by mutual confidence, mutual concession, and for 
their mutual good, each party seems forgetful of every interest 
but its own. In many large and extensive establishments, there 
is a perpetual strife, and nothing but the necessities of the par- 
ties, or the arm of the law, seem capable of keeping them 
together. Sometimes right, and sometimes might prevails, 
Many have been the aggravations which the men have received, 
and many have been the insults which they have returned; and 
in some instances, their opposition has been carried on by the 
most diabolical attempts to destroy both life and property. Not 
to mention other instances, the death of Mr. J. Ashton, of Hyde, 
is still fresh in our memories, Instead of reason and good 
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will, the measures adopted by both parties seem to have left the 
prospect of union as distant as ever. Combinations of men 
against masters, aud masters against meu, not only injure the 
parties themselves, but diffuse gloom, disappointment, and po- 
verty amongst their numerous connections, Whilst thousands 
have witnessed the mischievous effect of this course of proceed- 
ing, few can tell us of any good that has been effected, or likely 
to be effected, by their means. If both musters and men, like 
Christians, were united together, and would combine ageist 
those impolitic restrictions which are opposed to the interests of 
both, instead of one party seeking its gain in the loss of the other, 
peace would be maintained, and in many cases they would suc- 
ceed in their efforts. But whilst a devire for accumulating 
wealth is the ruling passion, we need expect nothing better than 
discord and division. What a pity that the man who happens 
to have 500 human beings under his care, and by whose toil he 
expects to be enriched, should be so frequently insensible to 
every object but that of acquiring wealth! that he should shew 
more compassion to his four footed servants than to those of his 
own"blood! And whata pity that men should suffer themselves 
to be provoked by the conduct of their superiors, or be led, for 
want of information and moral principle, to adopt such iunmode- 

rate and impracticable schemes as nearly always end in their | 
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own ruin! 

Political parties. A difference of opinion may associate 
with a true spirit of patriotism; but the present violence of poli- 
tical parties, 1 fear, is to be attributed to motives of a different 
‘ cast. In some cases, especially among the working classes, 
want of information is the cause; but in most, selfishness and 
revenge seem to be ruling principles. There always have beea 
parties in the state, but few now living remember the mind of 
the country so completely absorbed with political discussion, or 
the discussion of parties marked with such angry and vindictive 4 
feelings. No man can read the papers, attend to the proceed- 
ings at public meetings, and watch the popular movements, 
without coming to the conclusion, that the country is upon the 
point of being torn to pieces. The imperfect institutions of the 
country may be charged with the cause; but these are only the 
passive channels through which the evil designs and corrupt 


principles of men find an opportunity of operating. The greut 
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cause of such an accumulation of corruption is the want of mo- 
ral principle. What is it that makes kings extiavagant, tyran- 
nical, and oppressive? Bad principles. What is it that makes 
Lords selfish, arbitrary, and opposed to the people? Bad prin- 
ciples. What is it that has induced the Commons to introduce 
partial laws, and to oppose the reasonable requests of the people? 
Because they are not good men. What is the reason that the 
the people should be bound hand and fovt with restrictions ? 
Because they have no moral principles to guide them, and by 
the influence of which they could be trusted. If governors and 
governed were but actuated by good priuciples, the furm of go- 
vernment would be a matter of inferior moment, If the pre- 
dominant will of all in authority hud been to serve the country, 
and to manage its affairs and resources with an houest desire to 
promote the happiness of the nation, the people would have been 
contented to enjoy its blessings, without troubling themselves 
with the theories of government, or taking a single step in the 
course of political party agitation. For want of this the despe- 
rate have been called into notice, and a host of reformers, the 
principles of many of whom are just as bad as those for whose 
corruptions they profess to apply a remedy. 

The governors and the governed. 1n adverting to the dis- 
unity which exists among the members of the community, and 
to the state of feeling in the ruled towards those who rule, we 
discover a striking example of ‘a nation divided against itself.” 
There has been no sympathy for a long time betwixt those who 
have been appointed to make the laws, and the people who 
are to obey them, Instead of being able to coufide with secu- 
rity in the deliberations of the House of Commons, the people 
have often opposed its measures, and the House has at last 
been compelled, by the simultaneous voice of the nation, to con- 
demn its own decisions. The campaigu bas been long and fu- 
rious, and who can culculate the evil produced by this protracted 
warfare? To oppose the oution was a dereliction of duty in 
those who should have been its deputies; and much of the guilt 
of the wranglings and riots of the peopie lies at the doors of the 
honourable members. ‘The House of Lords, the patron of the 
Commons, has been also opposed to, and by, the people. The 
Lords ure not of the people, though they live by them; 
and how can we expect that the Peers will ever undertake to 
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defend the cause of popular rights? I delight not in bring- 
ing back old grievances, cr it would be easy to shew, that those 
who have governed this country, both Kings and Ministers, sanc- 
tioned by Lords and Commons, have been often opposed to the 
people, and instead of directing industry so as to profit the la- 
bourer, have divided its productions amongst themselves and 
dependents, But we have had enough of this: national dis- 
union, and violent opposition from the governed to the govern- 
ors, have long distracted this country : may their dissention be 
speedily terminated ! may reason subdue the excitement of fac- 
tion, and the attractions of industry with one party, and the ho- 
nest efforts to govern well with the other, neutralize or banish 
every remuant of political agitation! The couutry wants rest ; 
it is debilitated by over exertion, and unless there be a remedy, 
it will soon sink beneath the exhaustion occasioned by fighting 
aguinst itself, Would that the day of repentance and reconcilia- 
tion was at hand ! 

Under this head I cannot omit a few remarks on the magis- 
tracy. Persous appointed to this office are the King’s distant 
representatives, and ought, by their contact with the people, to 
promote peace and order, Though I do not say that there are 
frequent collisions betwixt the mugistrates and the people, yet I 
affirm that there is no cordial unity. As the conservators of peace 
and harmony, the magistrates ought, by their example and ef- 
forts, to shed such an influence upon society, as would be cal- 
culated to strengthen and contirm every natural and social tie, 
Though, perhaps, there are but few instances where the conduct 
of mayistrates is positively criminal, yet I think we have reason to 
complain of omission of duties, and the want of a good example. 
If they would act like fathers to the peaple, saixiog frequently 
with all classes, visiting every part of their charge, and making 
themselves perfectly acquainted with the habits aud proceedings 
of society ; if instead of indulging in luxurious living and riotous 
pleasures, they would take the lead in every measure for raising 
the physical and moral condition of the people,—they would be- 
come the most respectable class of persons in the whole country. 
How much better to keep the peace by rendering persous inca- 
pable of breaking it, than to depend altogether upon a course of 
severe coersiou. But while the commission is taken up as a 
mark of honour, and property the sole qualification, can we ex. 
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pect that the magistracy will be as respectable or useful as it 
ought to be? Few of the working people have been enlight- 
ened into the duties of subordination and obedience to civil au- 
thority, and the limited obedience they yield is generally the 
offspring of fear. Overlooked and neglected by the civil guardi- 
ans, or corrupted by their bad example, is it any wonder chat in 
times of commotion the population are with difficulty controlled > 
The performance of magisterial duties is next in importance to 
the office of giving religious instruction, and both are equally 
essential to the unity and well being of the people. 

Clergy and laity. But if we cannot trace the soft footsteps 
of peace and unity amongst those who, with the hest of motives, 
are not likely altogether to forget their worldly interests, we 
shall surely not find the same evils in connection with the 
labours of the ‘“‘man of God,” or within the sphere of in- 
fluence occupied by him who professes to be guided by the in- 
fluences of the Spirit of Peace, The elements of the world are 
of a jarring nature; the ebullitions of passion are often stronger 
than the dictates of reason; but the tranquillizing power of 
religion is calculated to allay the storms of contentious feeling, 
to reconcile eneinies, to teach forbearance, to lower the attrac- 
tions of this world, to discover a ‘better country,” to bring 
Christians into “ one body,” 
teem their teachers very highly in love for their works’ sake.” 
Paince or Peace is the title of the Saviour; and “ peace on 
earth and good will to man’ is the character of his religion. The 
ministers of his kingdom should be meek and gentle, though 
bold and courageous in opposing vice; disinterested, active, and 
conciliating in their conduct, and always, after the example of 
their master, ready to suffer to confer blessings upon others, 
The effect of this religion, properly taught, is to unite, to ce- 
ment, and to bind the bearts of the people together; and in 
proportion as it is diffused, I am confident that discord and 
animosities will cease. But is this the case in England? is 
this the case in Ireland? Ten thousand voices answer, no! I[ 
have adverted to divisions in various departments of the state; 
but there are none equal in extent, inveteracy, or in the difficul- 
ties of a:ljustment, to those in which the clergy are involved. 
The history of religious dissentions, which have originated in the 
pride and avarice of its teachers, 1s written in characters of blood. 
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If proof were wanting of the impolicy of a state religion, it is 
this, that from its first connection with kingly authority to the 
present moment, the meekness and innocency of the lamb has 
been metamorphosed into the ferocity of the tiger. What are 
the facts now before us? Purish against minister, and minister 
against parish ; bishop against people, aud people aguinst bishop, 
Losing sight of things spiritual and eternal, the clergy are deter- 
mined upon their gains, and at the expence of provoking the re- 
venge and curses of the multitude, they are everlastingly hunting 
after money. No matter in what shape, no matter at whose ruin, 
tithes and dues, and fees and offerings, they will have, Can the 
laity love sach men? Can there be any good fellowship with 
men whose hypocrisy and tyranny are openly before the world ? 
Many have already retired from the temples of religion with dis- 
gust, and, sickened with the abominations of its professed advo- 
cates, have either abandoned it altogether, and, whatis worse 
have become friends of infidelity. The clergy and laity are 
two bodies, each distrusting the other, and making self-interest 
the only object of solicitude; and were it not for the law, it is 
clear that the clergy are so unpopular, that they could not main- 
tain their standing, or succeed in their demands for a single day: 
the whole system would tumble before the breath of common 
sense. In the church the clergy pray for “unity, peace, and 
concord ;”’ out of it they fling abroad arrows, fire-brands, and 
death! From all such men the Lord deliver this unhappy coun- 
try! Can we wonder, then, at our universal pollution, while 
the very stream itself which should sweep away all our corrup- 
tions, casts up mire and dirt? Can we wonder at the alarm- 
ing divisions in the nation, while the church, which should be 
the centre of union, is convulsed by the elements of discord 
and confusion ? 

To attempt to give, in detail, other instances of disunion, 
such as domestic strife, literary warfare, commercial bickerings, 
and the innamerable inferior exhibitions of contention, would 
lead me still further beyond my limits. Few of them are hid 
in a corner, and they are all additional and lamentable proofs 
of the necessity of speedily applying suitable remedies. 

Surrounded with every inducement to unanimity, posses. 
sing the heavenly instruction of the bible to the same effect, 
and with a full warning of the fruits of national discord, 
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here we are, in the nineteenth century, twenty-five millions of 
people, with a host of religious teachers, who should be excla- 
sively devoted to the work of making peace, in so conflicting a 
condition that man cannot trust his fellow man, and that no- 
thing but the dread of punishment keeps one part of society 
from preying upon the other! The case is really awful ; it has 
been bad for a long time, but it is evidently growing worse, 
Oh! what a reflection, to think of the misery and distraction ex- 
isting among us, and to anticipate that tremendous day when 
such a people shall have to stand before God! 

Every man, therefore, feelmg anxious for his country’s wel- 
fare, asks, what is the remedy? Many things have been tried, 
but “one thing is lacking.” It is true, there has been no back- 
wardness in making suggestions, and proposing plans for uniting 
the people; unfortunately, however, the essential part has not 
been included in the arrangement, that is, a change in the dispo- 
sitions of the people. The evils in society have either been at- 
tempted to be suppressed by coercive Jaws, or removed merely 
by external regulations. The public journals are constantly de- 
tailing the evils existing in the country, but we find them as 
constantly proposing for remedies, either some law or fresh ad- 
justment of the powers in society. Indeed, they seem not to be 
aware of the benefits of those religious restraints which are cal- 
culated to operate upon the wicked ; or else, as is most probable, 
thinking that the function of religious teaching should be as. 
sumed by none but the clergy, they venture no further in 
their remedies than what the dictates of worldly policy may ap- 
pear to sanction. Thus, instead of attacking the root, we are 
haggling at the branches; instead of cleansing the fountain, 
we are filtering the streams. ‘The depravity and disunion of 
men are seated in the mind, and no corporeal discipline, no ex- 
ternal rules and regulations, can reach the case. Though there 
will be ebbings and flowings of party feeling, and changes in the 
external characters of mankind, I put it down as certain, that 
until men are actuated by higher motives than they are at pre- 
sent, we shall neither have unity nor peace, Until men ave 
taught to love God, to love one another; ‘to deny all ungodli- 
ness and wordly lusts, and to live righteously, soberly, and 
godly, in this present world;” looking for the blessed hope of 
the second coming of the Son of God; in vain do we try to tie 
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them down by the slender thread of human authority, 1 ap- 


prove of “societies,” “associations,” and “unions,” as civil 
regulations, se far as they are not intended, or calculated, to 
supplant the principles of Christianity: hke pipes, taps, and 
burners, they are useful appendages, but it is the gospel, after 
all, like the gas, which must give the ight. Tlie heart must be 
right in the sight of Ged: and this, | aguin assert, is the only 
remedy. We cannot get grapes from thorns, or figs frony this- 
ties: make the tree good, and the fruit will be good also, Let 
every wheel of the clock be correctly fixed, let the index be un- 
erring,—if the main spring be defective, all besides are useles*. 
We have laws enough on tables of stone, or on parchment; it is 
on the “ fleshly tables of the heart” that they should be written, 
It is not the proclamation of any earthly petentate that can ensure 
a real peace; it is the voice of God speaking in the conscience. 
It is not the fear of imprisonment, or the prize of human ambi- 
tion; it is the fear of God's wrath, and the hope of glery. In 
these changes we should have the principles of a substantial and 
permanent moral reform, and which, regardless of the caprices of 
men, would endure prosperity, brave adversity, aud always be 
suggesting the best plans fer promoting the welfare of mankimd, 
Here, then, is the remedy : how is it to be applied? 1 hawe 
no difficulty iu shewing how it may, but considerable deubt es 
to when it will be accomplished, 1t is supposed to be the work 
of the clergy: they have proved themselves incompetent for the 
task. They are the wrong sort of men; their qualifications are 
foreign to the work; and to attempt to reform every individual, 
by changing his principles, is evidently not the task marked out 
for them in the systems to which they adhere. Hed their past 
conduct or present professions given any hope that the spiritual 
welfare of the people was safe in their bunds, 1 should by no 
means wish the trust to be removed, One part are decidedly 
worldlings of the worst description, the other unfortunately clog- 
ged to systems which cramp or destroy their usefulness. This 
view may safely be extended beyoud the boundaries of the es. 
tablished church, {1 come, then, again to whut has been culled 
“a new set” of ministers. These ought to consist of the hum- 
ble, useful, disinterested men who are now engaged in teaching, 
and of all others who have hearts to feel for the condition of 
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are nuinbers in every town both able and willing to do this, 
and probably would now have been at their work, if the hireling 
clergy had not obstructed the way. When the heart is engaged 
a man’s talents are discovered; and how many have | knowa 
(and I know many in Preston now) who work for their own 
bread, to whom, in point of talent and activity, the clergy 
are not fit to be compared! Let this new set cate nothing 
about the worldly appendages of fine buildings and pulpits, 
music and pew rents, gowns and bends, and all the pride and 
foppery of anti-Christ ; but, plain and simple, let them Go among 
the people, and enjoin upon every soul ‘‘ repentance towards 
God and faith towards our Lord Jesus Cliist.” Let their ob- 
ject be, not the competition of parties, not the praise of men, 
not the prefit of gospel lucre, but the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of souls. The showers of knowledge, frigid as they have 
been, have hitherto fallen within consecrated walls ; but let every 
corner of this dry and barren wilderness feel the vivifying influ- 
ences of gospel truth. Let that floating mass ef human beings 
upon which no moral impressions appear to have been made, be 
penetrated by the word of life. Let every man, master and ser- 
vant, rich and poor, magistrate and people, be told of his sins, 
and warned to flee from impending danger. All this can be 
done, like the preaching of the gospel at the beginning, without 
tithes, or imposts, or a single compulsatory demand. I give this 
advice to all, and intend to act upon it myself. I do this with- 
out requiring any sacrifice of opinions. I propose no union, no 
concessions, no amalgamation of parties, but that every indivi- 
dual, in connection with those with whom he can agree, should 
go forth: boldly, according to his own creed, to convert sinuers 
from the error of their ways. Religious opinions, sincerely 
adopted, cannot be renounced at pleasure ; it would be intolerant 
to require it; and to attempt to establish unions, where opposite 
opinions are held, for the sake of giving fuller effect to our ef- 
forts, would be to embody suspicions, and to form so unwieldy 
an organization as would be likely to render the whole inopera- 
tive. The land is before us; let every party send out its detach- 
ment. Instead of Calvinists and Arminians, Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, spending their time and their strength in cavilling 
against each other, let them all turn out to the world, and attack 
the common enemy. Instead of striving which must be great- 
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est, let them strive which can be most useful; instead of sig- 
nalizing themselves by splendid chapels, imposing services, 
and polemic controversies, let them display théir zeal by 
visiting daily the abodes of wretchedness, the haunts of vice, 
and, with a disinterested heart, sowing the seeds of unity, peace, 
and concord in every place where man is found. Politicians 
cannot reforin our land ; philanthropists are few, and can do but 
little: in is to you, then, SOLDIERS OF THE Cross, that the coun- 
try must look : the weapons of your warfare are not weak or car 
nal, but ‘* mighty through God.” The country is in rebellion 
against heaven, and almost ayainst itself, and can you remain 
the passive spectators of such s scene? The bayonet and the 
cannon may keep in awe the rebellious, but it is only the “ two 
edged sword of the Spirit’’ that can slay the enmity of the heart, 
Come forth, then, to the help of God against the mighty ; come 
and save your devoted land. Let the pious and the zealous of 
each congregation unite among themselves, and despising the 
paralizing exainple of money-hunting teachers, go furth, after 
the plan of primitive Christianity, *‘ two and two,” to call men 
‘every where to repent.” This plan, too simple for fashionable 
Christians, and too contemptible for religious statesmen, is the 
plan of Christ, and contains within it the only sure principles of 
a real reformation, 


J. L, 





CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE, 


To all who call themselves Christians. 


Dear FrienDs, 

Permit me, at the approach of an inclement 
season of the year, to fix your attention upon that part of our re. 
ligion called benevolence, the importance of which is generally 
acknowledged. Presuming upon your admission of the princi- 
ple, my attempt will be briefly to detail its practical application, 
and to set before you the inducements and advantages of the same. 
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It does not consist merely in the distribution of a few half- 
pence or crusts of bread to the importunate at your door, im occa- 
sionally relieving thos: of your own sect; in yielding to the com. 
pulsatory demands of the poors’ rates; in subscribing a guinea 
on some public occasion, to avoid the reflections of your neigh- 
bours ; or even contributing to the funds of our best charitable 
institutions, Though the spirit of philanthropy may breathe in 
all the above cases, and especially in the two latter, yet these do 
not of themselves constitute universal benevolence. It has a 
wider range of exertion. It is a check to extortion in our deal- 
ings, it assuages the passion of revenge towards our enemies; it 
cries down oppression, and uses its influence to mitigate the la- 
bour, and increase the comforts of the working man; it devises 
liberal things; and, thanks to our kind Benefactor, notwith- 
standing the increase of poverty and crime, there is yet a feeling 
of benevolence among the people. Hospitals, dispensaries, and 
schools are standing monuments of this. It is not, however, to 
these public institutions that I would at present direct your at- 
tention; they are amply supported, and the wealth and influence 
of their patrons are a pretty good guarantee for their continu- 
ance; it is to benevulence in a humbler sphere, and which, re. 
quiring much self-denial, is most apt to be neglected; it is to a 
general concern for the welfare of the poor; to visiting, feeding, 
clothing, and relieving the destitute, and to personal exertions 
among them to promote their happiness. 

Endeavour, first, to ascertain suitable objects, and then to 
give them suitable relief. ‘These occasionally may happen to be 
tramps, overtaken with peculiar distress; but this class are too 
often found to be deceivers, and, like the profligate poor amongst 
us, ought to be relieved with caution. The objects, I would 
suggest, who require especial assistance, are, the aged poor, 
widows and orphans, the sick and infirm, and the industrious 
poor, burdened with large families. Such objects of charity we 
may always expect to have among us, and the peculiar claim of 
each class is sufficient to commend itself to every considerate, 
humane mind. Though the claims of these are not to be ascer- 
tained by the mournful tales which are brought to your doors, 
yet many deserving individuals, impelled by necessity, may be 
emboldened to come and ask your assistance; but the werthiest 
are often the most diffident, and the most prone to conceal their 
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misery. To ascertain the most deserving, you must conceive, in 
the first place, giving of alms to be an indispensable duty, so that 
as a consequence, you will be led to adopt the very best methods 
to find out the really poor whom you wish to relieve, Visit them 
yourselves; make yourselves familiar, not only with their resi- 
dences, but with their habits, their wants, and the best mode of 
relieving them, Never be ashamed of the poor man’s company; 
you will be humbler, wiser, and better for it. Encourage a free 
interchange of friendship betwixt the poor and the rich, and 
never be governed by the prevailing custom of the day, of divid- 
ing society into classes according to their wealth ; remember that 
God has made of “ one blood’’ all the family of man. Never turn 
a deaf ear to a true tale of woe; make it your pleasure to do geod 
to your fellow creatures, and always have your eyes and ears 
open to find out cases of real distress, Deficient as you may be, 
in your acquaintance with the condition of the poor, you will find 
amongst the labouring people individuals who will be faithful 
auxiliaries, and able to give you necessary information as to the 
circumstances of their neighbours. Being satisfied with your 
objects, let me just say in what shape you may relieve them, 
This should be done, not merely by an uniform sum, nor by 
an uniformity in the number of times or days of giving assistance, 
but by such sums as prudence and the extent of distress point out, 
and to be continued till the desired end is really accomplished, 
It is to be lamented that so little is done in this way effectually, 
Contributions are often obtained by importunity ; by the influence 
of shame or honour; and even when produced by the best mo- 
tives, how often does protracted misery cool our feelings, and lead 
to a weariness in well-doing. We should be regular in our visits 
among the poor, give them the best advice, and in every 
instance, so far as they are capable, excite a spirit of co-operation 
with us; without this you will often have to regret that you have 
laboured in vain. We may be useful by pointing out to them 
the errors in their domestic economy; by obtaining employment 
fur them ; or by assisting them, in cases of difficulty, to that pa- 
rochial relief to which they are entitled, Money may occasionally 
be given ; but if we can /ay it out to advantage, provisions of the 
most useful and substantia! kind ; clothing also, either new or old, 
as most convenient, not forgetting clogs for children, which are 
very acceptable, The bedding of the poor, being generally con. 
cealed from the view of others, is often in the most wretched con. 
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dition; this is a fact, whether we speak of bed-ticking, chaff, 
sheets, or blankets, and as to bedsteads, many of them lie on the 
floor; no money could be better laid out than by renewing 
poor people’s bedding, especially at this season of the year; and 
lest, at the return of warm weather, the things should be impro- 
perly disposed of, as has often been the case, more good, perhaps, 
would be done by lending, than giving them, to be returned at 
the beginning of summer. Fuel, in winter, may be considered 
as next to food, and to the aged and very poor, a little given in 
this way is found a most seasonable relief. When persons, by 
misfortune, have got into arrears with their rent, and, as a conse- 
quence, are obliged to inhabit damp and unwholesome c ellars, 
the loan or present of a moderate sum will effect their release, 
and be attended with incalculable advantages. In cases of sick- 
ness, united with poverty, we may give assistance by getting 
metlical advice, change of linen, wine, cordials, &c.; and in ex- 
treme cases, a nurse, a washerwoman, or even the loan of such 
things as night-chairs, bed-pans, bed-chairs, &c. are of great 
service. The philanthropic mind will invent many things to 
serve the poor, and stands not in need of details; but there 
are many who will not act unless impelled by persuasion, 
and guided by special rules. To do all this, 1 am aware, it re- 
quires means; but you are not called upon to do beyond your 
ability. Whether your means be large or limited, if you make 
conscience of relieving the poor, you will economise at home in 
order to give effect to your wishes. ‘“* Let nothing be lost,” said 
our great master; and this evidently comports with all the ar- 
rangements of Providence. Let your broken meat always be dis- 
tributed while it is good, and let every artiele of cast-off clothing, 
bedding, or any useful kitchen utensil, be carefully laid up till 
suitable objects appear. Let the necessities of the poor be al- 
ways in your mind, and hence take advantage of any bargains in 
food or clothing which may be calculated to do them good. Al- 
ways havea stock in hand for them, as well as for yourselves. 
Encourage the same feelings among your servauts, children, 
and friends, and by your example and exhortations, endeavour 
to render your utmost services to the cause of universal benevo- 
lenee, 

I would also just hint, that a feeling of humanity and gene- 
rosity will lead you to compassionate and assist any unfortunate 
tradesman whose character for industry and sobriety is a sufficient 
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warrant that his losses were not attributable to himself. The 
loan of a few pounds to persons just emerging from poverty, with 
a spirit of emulation, but cramped in their means, may sometimes 
do a great deal of good. Indeed, the truly benevolent takes a 
survey of the whole condition of society, aud considering himself 
only as a steward, sows the seed of his liberality in every soil 
where it is caleulated to bring forth fruit and prove a blessing. 

To all this objections will be raised. “ They are all impos- 
tors,” say some. This is a hasty conclusion, produced by cal 
lous feelings, or a sordid disposition, and generally asserted as a 
pretext for illiberality. That there are impostors, especially 
among the vagrant tribe, none will deny; but as well might the 
tradesman cease to seek honest customers, because he has met 
with some rogues, as the Christian to relieve the “ poor indeed,”’ 
because there are some who are only pretenders, Prudence must 
guide, but not close, the hand of charity. 

** But the poor are so ungrateful ; they are a turbulent set, 
and just now many of them would rob and plunder us.’’ Grant- 
ing that this charge is but too well founded, whether is it likelier 
to reclaim by kindness, by courting a mutual intercourse, and by 
doing them good, or by standing aloof, and leaving them to the 
workings of their own desperation? Poverty makes men rest- 
less ; they suspect all who are above them of being their enemies, 
and easily become the prey of designing men. Let the wealthy 
take their part, condescend to mix with them, instruct them, and 
give them practical proofs of real attachment to their interests. 
If ingratitude and perverseness, once manifested, were to be con- 
sidered insuperable obstacles to mercy, what would be our own 
fate? Let us rather be followers of God, who deals with us not 
according to our sins, but according to his own abundant mercy. 

“Bat they have parishes, and we pay to the rates.” It is 
true, some of you do, though there is no necessary connection 
betwixt this and the possession of wealth; but supposing it to 
be so, is it from motives of charity that you pay these taxes ? 
Does the collector's demand produce a sensation of pleasure, 
owing to your belief that this is the exclusive channel through 
which your charity is to flow? You know that but « small por- 
tion of this rate comes into the hands of the deserving poor, and 
hence, for this reason, or for some other, it is generally with re- 
luctauce that the tax is paid. A part only of our population 
have a legal claim for regular assistance from the poor rates, 
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many are harassed to find out the parish to which they belong, 
and being seldom relieved from motives of humanity, are put off 
with as little as possible. The treatment they receive in some 
places, together with their loss of time, deters the most worthy 
from “troubling a parish.’’ At the best, it is but a partial re- 
lief, and in cases of emergency and extreme distress, is far from 
being adequate. Whilst the poor laws secure us from that ab- 
solute destitution experienced by numbers in the sister island, ' 
good men of all persuasions, by their individual and united ef- 
forts, and society generally, by their approbation of voluntary 
charity, have clearly shewn that parochial relief can never be 
a substitute for Christian philanthropy, though the latter, by its 
universal adoption, would soon render the former unnecessary. 
“We have nothiug to spare, and we don’t know what we 
may want ourselves,”” To those who have no more than what 
will barely provide themselves necessaries honestly in the sight of 
all men, I have little to say ; though if you should see your bro- 
ther in great distress, I hope you would still share your morsel 
with him; and at any rate, as you will have many opportunities 
of knowing the circumstances of your neighbours, you ought to 
endeavour to make yourselves useful by giving information, and 
acting as assistants to those who have ampler means, But 
there are many who have nothing to spare, owing to their extra- 
vagant expenditure, and who, if their incomes were double, 
would still have to plead their inability. We think nothing at 
entertaining a friend for a week or a month, or a numerous visit- 
ing party, on a scale of considerable expence; but if the wants 
of a poor family should call for a few shillings, or a few meals 
of meat, how ready we are to startle at the expence. But with 
many this objection is a mere pretext, intended te cloak a cove- 
tous disposition. “ We don’t know what we may want:” and so 
thinks every miser, and though possessed of thousands, cares for 
nothing but increasing his store; he is always bent upon laying 
up treasures on earth, and after grovelling through a short-lived 
existence, the impartial hand of death snatches the wretch away. 
Just so it is with those who trust in uncertain riches, instead of 
the living God, who gives us richly all things to enjoy. But are 
you really afraid of coming to want? God hath said, “I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee;” and if you believe in his 
promise, whose Providence is over all his works, by whom the 
hairs of your head are numbered, who clothes the fields with 
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grass, and feeds the fowls of heaven, though they neither teil 
nor spia, have neither store-houses nor barns, you will find your 
security as well as your happiness, in laying up treasures in hea- 
ven, by giving to the poor, and which will be received again 
with a double blessing. If you have confidence in a man that 
he will repay what is lent, is God unrighteous that he should 
forget your work and labour of love? ‘* He that soweth liberally 
shall reap liberally, for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

*« But we have no time.” No great deal of time is wanted; 
the cultivation of benevolent feelings, a sincere desire to do good, 
attended with such occasional and regular visits among the poor, 
aud the adoption of such a system of relieving them, as your op- 
portunities will afford, are ail that are required. Surely you are 
not so incessantly employed as not to be able to spare two or 
three hours, either on Sundays, or work-day evenings, for the 
performance of that which constitutes the main part ef pure and 
undefiled religion. You have time for many other things of less 
importance, and can you not devote a little of your time to serve 
a distressed, a sick, perhaps a dying fellow creature? The rea- 
son, I fear, is, you have no disposition, Many persons can relish 
the relieving of the poor as a theory, and express their admiration 
of the philanthropist; but few are disposed to imitate his exam- 
ple. How busily mankind are employed in discussing the prin- 
ciples of national policy, economy, and morality in the abstract ; 
but how few are disposed for those practical duties which reyuire 
any degree of self-denial ! 

Excuse me while | briefly set before you some of the mo. 
tives to this useful work, To say it is a duty, though this is the 
first principle of obligation, would be only to say what all feel 
bound to acknowledge; as such it commends itself under that 
general law of doing to others what we would wish they should 
do to us in similar circumstances, But it is a privilege: it is a 
part of that salutary discipline which our gracious Creator has 
provided, and which can never change with changing time, 
Whatever man has lost, he retains his sympathy, which involun- 
tarily exerts itself upon objects of pity, even, on many occasions, 
without the stimulus of religion. Such scenes of misery as are 
sometimes witnessed among the poor, or by the bed-side of a 
dying man, will frequently seften the heart incapable of being 
softened by any thing else. No man can visit the poor without 
being better for it; he learns humility, gratitude, and submis. 
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sion, and his benevolent zeal receives a fresh impulse. There is 
nothing that contributes more to general peace and substantial 
upion, for whatever may be said of the effect of human laws 
upon society, mutual affection and reciprocal kindness consti. 
tute the strongest bond, If the idea of classes were entirely for- 
gotten, and a free iuterchange of kind offices amongst persons 
of all ranks adopted, there would be no longer any necessity for 
the present increase of coercive measures: relieving the poor, 
therefore, is both a privilege to individuals, and an advantage to 
society at large. 

This is the best, and most generally admitted criterion of a 
true Christian, It is not the articles of your fuith; the silence, 
the solemnity, or the ceremonials of your religiods meetings ; 
the length or number of your prayers, so much as your works 
of faith and labours of love, that, in the estimation of others, 
prove the sincerity of your characters, ‘ By this shall all mev 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one for another,” 
It is this that adds lustre to every other virtue, and is approved 
of by society, whether in priest or peasant, in sovereign or sub- 
ject. Nay, it is this feature, more than any other, that seems to 
be referred to at the day of judgment, for the great Judge, in 
pronouncing blessing upon the righteous, will say, “1 was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink ; | wasa stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye 
clothed me; sick and in prison, and ye visited me: for inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.”” What self-satisfaction, what a luxury must there 
be in the habit of doing good! Indeed, it brings with it a pre- 
sent enjoyment, and, us the fruit of repentance, has the promise 
of an everlasting reward. 

On this point, let every one examine himself. So easy is it, 
at the present day, to pass for good Christians, merely for the 
correctness of our faith, or our constant attendance upon reli- 
gious ordinances, that without great caution, we are in danger 
of neglecting that which the scriptures emphatically call “ pure 
and undefiled religion.” It is more agreeable to the flesh to go 
to church or chapel than to visit the loathsome cellars of the 
destitute ; and hence many who frequent the house of God, ne- 
ver personally visit the houses of the poor, 1 know an individnal 
who, after having been many years a professor of religion, asked 
himself, “* How often have I visited the fatherless and the 
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widow 2?” He was self condemned: the honest answer of his 
conscience was—net once! So deep was his conviction, that 
ever since, he has been amongst the foremost iu remembering 
the poor. 

Would examples be any additional stimulant? Look into 
the New Testament: you have there a Cornelius, “ who gave 
much ulms unto the people ;"" « Dorcas, who “ made coats and 
garments for the poor, aud who was full of good works and alms 
deeds which she did ;” a Zaccheus, who, besides the four-fold 
restitation which he made, * gave half of his goods to the poor.” 
the early disciples of Christ, who maintained all their aged 
widows wichout labour, and who distributed to every man ac- 
cording as he had need, so that there was not one among them 
that lacked; and above all, the glorious example of the Re- 
deemer, who, though he was rich, for our sukes became poor, 
that we, through his poverty, might be made rich, He went 
about doing good. He made the widow's heart to dance for joy, 
by restoring her only son. He had compassion on the multi- 
tude when they wanted bread, and once and again fed them by 
thousands, He gave his time, his labour, his miracles, and at 
last his very life, a ransom for many. That we may imitate his 
bright example, and reign with him in glory, is the fervent de- 
sire of your affectionate friend, J. LIVESEY. 





VARIETIES. 


Stamp duties,—The mischievous eeinget taxing knowledge 
was never more manifest than at present. The government can- 
not subdue the excitement of political subjects among the poor, 
and therefore why should it, by attempting to put out their eyes, 
leave them a prey to every fanatic incendiary ? Let the people 
be well informed, let knowledge be made as cheap as possible, 
and we should te infinitely better defended than by swords and 
bayonets. Poison is diffused, but there is no antidote, and 
merely because the real friends of the people respect the laws. 
Let the press be free, let the stamp duty be remitted, and there 
will be no lack of really useful “ penny papers” for the poor. 
Preston church rates.—1 have just received a printed notice 
for the church tax, which differs so much in its tone from all 
preceding notices, that it is clear the visitation of last Easter has 
not been lost upon this self constituted vestry. The notice com- 
mences with—* T, Clark’s respects, and begs to inform you that 
he has called to receive your church tax.” This is certainly 
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svothing ; and as | have not yet answered this note, I beg leave, 
through this medium, to return the following :—* Mr. Clarke's 
polite note came safely to hand, and Mr. Livesey, in reply, beys 
to say, that besides publishing the accounts annually, if Mr. 
Clark will do his utmost to assist the town in obtaining a cor. 
stitutional vestry, that is, a vestry chosen by the parishioners, al- 
though he would still consider the demand oppressive upon Dis. 
senters and Catholics, he will for the present consent to pay. 
Or, if he and his brethren who are attached to the Church, will 
forego all compulsatory demands, and, like the first Christians 
and ali other religious parties, agree to pay their own expences, 
he will, for the sake of peace, contribute one guinea annually for 
this purpose.” —If neither of these propositions be acceded to, L 
am determined to cast in my lot with the Quakers, | don’t won- 
der at the present anxiety to getin the outstanding accounts, 
Insolvent tradesmen, before closing their business, always do 
this. The present vestry, I believe, will never lay another rate. 
Ecclesiastical Impositions.—A society for opposing these has 
been established in Preston, the purport of which may be under- 
stood by the following resolution passed at the first meeting :— 
Resolved—“ That many of the demands of the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Chui«n are become intolerable; that they are offensive in principle, 
and oppressive in practice, and are made the pretext of much imposition; 
and that in order to enable the PEOPLE fairly to investigate these de- 
mands, a society be formed, for the purpose of opposing, by every legal 
means, all ECCLESIASTICAL IMPOSITIONS. 
The necessity of the case will, it is presumed, induce many other 
towns to follow the example. Notime should be lost by the peo- 
ple of Preston in joming this society, in order to defend them- 
selves; to try to rescue the town from religious tyranny; and 
while we have a national church, to prevent its continuing any 
longer to be a party to the promotion of strife aud discord. Dear 
me! words must certainly have lost their meaning, when in the 
face of all the rancour and malice, all the falsehood and extor- 
tion, all the profunution of sacred things, that are connected with 
the demands of the church, it is still attempted to be puffed off 
as “ excellent,” “ scriptural,” and *‘apostolical”!! Big lies do 
the least harm. 








Correspondence. 





To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


SiR, 
1 am glad to find that the Moral Reformer admits of discussions 


respecting {Temperance Societies. One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances connected with the history of these Societies is, that their principal 
opponents are amongst the professors of serious piety, and not « few of them 
amongst even the ministers of the gospel. Nothing, however, so far as my 
observations have extended, in the shape of argument appears to be made 
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use of in order to put down these institutions, or to retard their progress, 
Panter and ridicule are the weapons by which they are invariably assailed. 
Now it strikes me, simple man as | am, that drunkenness is much too serious 
an evil, aid the benevolent intention, at least, of the leading friends of 
Temperance Societies much too far removed from suspicion, to render this 
sort of opposition in the slightest degree creditable, either to the heart or 
the head of any man, professing and calling himself a Christian, much less 
a Christian minister. That some goo-, nay, that much good has been done 
by the institution of Temperance Societies, cannot be denied; and that this 
circumstanee, so far from affording matter for rejoicing, should still leave 
room for witticism and lampoon, is amongst the most extraordinary of ex- 
traordinary things in the present state of society; and this will appear to 
be the case in a very especial manner, when we consider who those are who 
thus seem to make a mock at sin 

How are we to account for the circumstance of which this paper is in- 
tended to complain? I will not suppose that even any considerable propor- 
tion of these contemners of Temperance Socicties, to whom I have more 
particularly alluded, are fond of their bottle and their glass. 1 will even 
imagine that, with respect to many of them, it would be no real sacrifice 
were they to sign the temperance pledge, and act upon it. But surely they 
have not fairly considered the subject. They donot, as yet, understand 
the principles and aim of the friends of Temperance Societies. Perhaps 
they think it wrong, or at least useless, to attempt to improve the moral 
character of man independent of a religious renovation. 1! am much mis- 
taken if there is not, in the present day, a far too great dependence placed 
upon the reception of an orthodox system of belief. I trust that I am not 
behind many of your readers in attachment to what are frequently denomi- 
nated evangelical principles; but I still think that, to a certain extent, 
man, independent of the higher considerations of a strictly religious nature, 
is capable of being influenced by moral suasion ; and that a mere moral re- 
formation may remove, and frequently bas removed, very serious obstacles 
out of the way of religious instruction. Is it likely that a drunkard will 
attend upon religious worship? What avails it, therefore, so far as he is 
concerned, that strictly orthodox sentiments are taught in his very neigh- 
bourhood? He regards them not, nor is it likely that he will regard them, 
till he is restored to some degree of self respect, and placed in circumstances 
under which he would not be ashamed to appear in the house of God, 

But the reformation of confirmed drunkards is not the chief object 
which the friends of Temperance Societies have in view: they wish to do 
away with those notions and customs, by which persons are gradually led 
on from moderate to immoderate drinking. They wish to stem the torrent 
at the spring head. Now, will our religious opponents of Temperance So- 
cieties, in particular, venture to contend that the custom of bringing for- 
ward spirits, for instance, when a friend happens to call upon us, is so very 
important, that the risk of thus fostering the habit of drinking is compare- 
tively a matter of small moment? Have they well ascertained, in opposi- 
tion to the bighest medica] authurity, that the use of ardent spirits is not 
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only innoxious, but beneficial to bealth’? Now, if it be true, as the most 
competent judges have asserted, and as experience has abundantly proved, 
that the use of ardent spirits, except in some cases of disorder, is really in- 
jurious to the human constitution; that the love of it is only acquired by 
use; and that when the love of it is once acquired, it is almost sure to lead 
on to confirmed and inveterate drunkenness ; can there be the shadow of a 
doubt as to the line of conduct which every well wisher to mankind, every 
consistent professor of religion, and especially every Christion minister 
should adopt? With respect to the Christian minister, in particular, who 
not only withholds his influence, but by jeers and taunts in effect opposes 
Temperance Societies, probably no urdinary degree of guilt is incurred. 
Let this matter, at least, be well considered. 
it must be admitted, even by the most determined opponents of Tem- 
perance Societies, that drunkenness is a great evil, that it is an increasing 
evil, and that if it continues to increase as it has done, the consequences 
will ultimately prove too direful to be contemplated. It must be allowed, 
also, that the preaching of the gospel is not likely to reach the case. 
What, then, is to be done? That something should be attempted, is quite 
evident. If the present constitution of our Temperance Societies is 
objected to, let some other plan be adopted. To endeavour to put down 
or discourage the societies which already exist, while no ‘substitute is pro- 
posed, and no apprepriate efforts made, would argue sadly against the sin- 
cerity of any profession of concern for the present state of morals in the 
population by which we are surrounded. 


Manchester. W. ELLERBY. 





WINTER EVENING LECTURES. 
—_ — 
[The following, which | published a few years ago, is still seasonable.} 


Perhaps my readers need not be informed that it is the practice of the 
ministers ef various denominations to deliver, during the winter months, a 
course of lectures on Sunday evenings. These, I believe, have been found 
more attractive than the customary mode of instructing by sermons But 
though they have a decidedly religious cast, they do not, in my opinion, bear 
sufficiently upon the present character and practices of society. Virtue and 
religion may be encouraged, and vice denounced, but it is in a manner too 
general and indirect. A survey of the present behaviour of the people 
should be taken, and direct “‘ reproof, correction, and instruction” given. 
Instead of this, in these lectures instruction aod reproof are merely con- 
veyed through the distant medium of inferences arising out of the illustra- 
tion of some past event mentioned in the Scriptures, It would be well 
if our divines would deal more in practical theology, and auathematize the 
heresy of an immerai life, instead of the heresy of mere opinion conscien- 
tiously adopted. Practical piety should be the end of all instruction ; but 
from reading some of the ancient fathe:s and the homilies of the Church of 
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England, I cannot but think that there is now far less practical teaching 
than formerly. With your permission, | will give, as a specimen, a list of 
subjects from which lectures have been delivered, and also a statement of sub- 
jects from which | conceive a more profitable list might be made, 

Specimen list of lectures delivered :—“ The character of Moses, the call 
of Moses ; Nadab and Abihu ; Caleb's fidelity ; Joshua's resulution; the pray- 
er of Jabez; the widow of Serapta ; the translation of Elijah; Ruth’s choice ; 
the three Hebrew youths in the furnace; Nebuchadnezzar’s transformation; 
the character of Daniel.” 

A statement of subjects applicable to the present state of society, from 
which a list might be made :—* Against evil speaking and tale bearing; in- 
toxication and intemperance ; excess in apparel; excesses at fashionable par- 
ties ; hypocrisy in its various forms; cruelties ; gaming; swearing and lewd 
discourse ; rash judgment; extortion; covetousness, kc. On benevolence 
and liberality from principle ; parental duties; subjection, and the duty of 
children to support their aged parents; excesses at christenings and funerals; 
causes and cure of the increase of crime; causes of sv much conjugal infe- 
licity; the best plans for improving the morals of the young of both sexes, 
who work in factories; prevailing deceptions, especially in trade; industry, 
and strict honesty; non-resistance, and the duty of living peaceably with all 
men ; fasting and self denial; duties of husbands and wives ; masters and ser- 
vants ; consistency; persecution, and the various forms it assumes; zcalous 
perseverance in doing good to others; advice to tradesmen ; warnings to the 
rich; promptness in paying debts ; of the folly of animal end sensual pursuits 
in preference to rational and intellectual; and of the value of a good con- 
science, both in the sight of God and man ; enforced by every motive which 
the gospel affords,” 

These subjects are mentioned, in preference to others which may he 
equally important, because they have a direct reference to the present ha- 
bits of society. Hoping that the ministers of religion will receive these 
hints with the eame good feeling with which they are given, and, at least, 
before they draw up their list of lectures for the ensuing winter, they will 
give the subject that consideration which its importance demauds, 

1 am, with those of every party, 
A Lover or Practica RELIGION. 


To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 





Sir, 

1 SHALL esteem it a kindness, if any of your numerous corres- 
pondents w ill favour me with an answer to the fullowing query :— 

You are aware, Sir, that many persons closely employed during the 
greater part of the day, are very anxious to spend their short evenings in 
self-improvement, but from the exertions of the day are much disposed to 
drowsiness. Now, the question | have to propose is, “ What is the best 
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plan to relieve a student so circumstanced and disposed, from drowsiness 
at study?” I am, respectfully, 


ALIQUIS. 


Answer.—Sleep may be either morbid or natural; when it is morbid 
it most generally arises from some mechanical cause pressing upon the sen- 
sorium, and cannet be cbviated without medical or surgical assistance. 
Natural sleep may, I conceive, be induced by bodily exhaustion, or a de- 
ficiency of mental excitement. When sleep is produced by violent or pro- 
tracted bodily exertion, nothing can relieve or remove the torpor which 
pervades the senses but repose. The voluntary powers can ouly perform 
their fanctions for a limited time without fatigue, and whenever that fa- 
tigue is induced, relaxation is necessary, in order that their nervous energy 
may be restored, that the organization may repair the injury it may have 
sustained, and that the mental faculties may be refreshed, and prepared for 
again exercising a vigorous and conscious direction and control. If, there- 
fore, to relieve exhaustion, Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, throws her 
soft mantle over his weary frame, let not “ Aliquis” wish to counteract ber 
friendly purpose, but rather yield himself to her kind control. Let him 


—* Hail the syren Sleep, whose soft, sweet tune 
To settled slumber lures his heavy eyes, 

Till every sense dissolves in gentle swoon, 
And o’er his limbs lethargic sweetness flies, 
While he of death the passive picture lies.” 


Thus to yield is to conquer; fur when the body is fatigued, the mind can 
never be vigorous and attentive: but after the bodily energies ave recruited 
by repose, the mental powers will be refreshed, and capable of double 
exertion. 

But when sleep arises from a deficiency of mental excitement, where 
no previous bodily fatigue has been induced, it may, I think, generally be 
prevented from visiting us unseasonably, at least in all those who are pos- 
sessed of a tolerable share of excitability. ‘There are some phlegmatic 
people, | am aware, who will sink into the deepest sleep almost inevitably, 
when all external stimulants are withdrawn, and whose minds are so devoid 
of irritability, that scarcely any kiud of intellectual motive can be presented 
that will keep their attention awake. Such, I believe, wil) only be able to 
counteract their tendency to unseasonable slumber by some exteruai excite- 
ment, or bodily activity: but as I presume your correspondent does not 
belong to this class of persons, I shall not dwell upon the remedies which 
might be applicable to those, but proceed to submit to him a few remarks 
which, I trust, he will find of service, if he will reduce them to practice, 1 
shall suppose that he is not engaged in any very laborious occupation, that 
the languor he experiences after the business of the day is over is not 
occasioned by exhaustion so much as by lassitude of miud, and that he is 
possessed of a modcrate degree of enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge, 

























































so that his interest can be readily excited. Under this supposition 1 pro- 
ceed to remark—that sleep is banished by mental excitement, aad pro- 
moted by a deficiency of irritability ; and so long as we feel interested in the 
object of our pursuit, we shall be in little danger of being attacked by drow- 
siness. When we flag in our studies, it is less, 1 conceive, owing to our 
minds being exhausted, than to our having ceased to feel excited by the sub- 
ject on which we have been meditating. If this be true, thea se long as we 
can succeed in supplying the mind with the stimulus of desive, by present- 
ing to it subjects of interest, so long will our attention be fixed, and drow- 
siness effectively warded off ; but whenever the interest we felt in our sub- 
ject subsides, and our attention relaxes, we shall assuredly experience a 
powerful inclination tv sleep, if other circumstances be favourable, and we 
bave not recourse to some other study in which we ave more interested, 
There are 80 many different propensities in different individuals, that it 
would be impossible to lay down a rule, as to the subject, which would pro- 
duce the greatest excitement in every mind. Some people will sleep over a 
novel, or the most sublime poetry that the pen of inspiration ever wrote ; 
while others will peruse them with the most intense interest, aud the most 
wakeful attention. Some persons find abstract speculations a never failing 
opiate, while others peruse them with ardent and deep meditation Some 
feel much pleasure in ranging the wide field of physics, while others de- 
light in the more intricate labyrinths of the mind. In short, almost every 
human intellect seems to have a portion of knowledge appointed for its own 
individual culture; and strangely constituted must that mind be, indeed, 
which cannot find excitement iv any branch of learning. Every one must 
have remarked the effect which an allusion to a favourite topic has upon a 
drowsy companion. iow all his mental! faculties are aroused, how speedily 
his senses regain their peaception, and how earnestly bis attention becomes 
fixed! till from the listless and yawning being he was when uot acted upon 
by his appropriate mental stimulus, he becomes an animated, attentive, and 
interesting companion. This change is sulely effected by exciting the men- 
tal energies; and so complete will the renovation sometimes be, that even 
the bodily powers, when relaxed by fatigue, will, by this excitement, regain 
their vigonr, and be prepared for fresh exertion. “ Aliquis,” no doubt, will, 
if he examine his own taste, discover that there is some branch of learning 
in which he feels an especial interest, and which will seldom fail to keep his 
attention awake. I would advise him, whenever be finds a torpor stealing 
over his frame, and his mental faculties lagging, and when he is wishful to 
protract his watchfulness, tu have recourse to his favourite study, until he 
has awakened his drooping senses; and after he has succeeded, he may 
again return to his less pleasant task with renewed energy. To some per- 
sons any change of subject, even though no particular predeliction may be 
felt for the one more than the other, will be sufficient to keep the attention 
from flagging. WhenI have become drowsy over a book that has required 
considerable exertion to comprehend, I have always found that | could eu. 
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tirely dispel the gathering mist by turning to a work of a light, imaginative 
character; and, on the contrary, when I feel a lassitude creeping over my 
senses while perusing a book that requires little exertion of mind to under- 
stand, I seldom fail to dispel slumber by directing my attention to some 
subject that demands deepcr meditation. Py this means I generally 
find my mind kept in a state of greater activity, and more capable of 
being profitably employed, than after an unseasonable slumber. Another 
plan which I have frequently adopted with success, is to take up a pen and 
write a brief outline of what | have been reading; to note dowu any remark 
the subject may have suggested, or to write a shurt essay on any other sub- 
ject which may present itself at the time. The attention and reflection 
which this exercise renders necessary, with the exertion of writing, | have 
never found inefficient in removing the strongest dispusitiun to sleep, uuless 
it has been induced by bodily fatigue. Should all these means prove in- 
effectual, as a dernier resource, I would recommend ‘* Aliquis,” when he 
perceives the unwelcome advances of sleep, to seek the society of an intelli- 
gent and lively friend; and if he is wishful to continue to pursue the same 
subject with which he had been engaged, he may make it the topic of con- 
versation ; but if not, he may relax his mind in cheerful, general conversa- 
tion ; and so far from finding that his intellectual faculties are depressed by 
his previous study, he will experience a buoyancy of spirit, and a flow of 
ideas, almost in proportion to the intensity of his furmer application. Nor 
will he generally, | believe, when he again retires to his study, find that his 
attention is less awake, or his reasoning powers less active, from the evapo- 
ration of the superabundance of spirit he felt while engaged in conversing 
with his friend; but, on the contrary, be will fiad much pleasure in again 
seating himself in his study, and giving himself up to silent meditation, or 
in recurring to his book, and partaking of the intellectual feast it spreads 
before him. These are the most efficient meutal means | am acquainted 
with fur counteracting an inclination to sleep over our studies; and no one 
who is in the possession of health of body and excitability of mind, of a love 
of knowledge, enthusiasm of soul, and stability of purpose, will find all of 
them inert in warding off the syren sleep. 

There are several remedies, consisting of corporeal stimulants, which 
have been extolled for preventing drowsiness, such as ardent spirits, wine, 
strong tea, coffee, an uneasy seat, or one in which you are obliged to use 
considerable muscular exertion to enable you to keep your station upon it, 
walking about the room, reading aloud, &c. &c. These will, no doubt, suc- 
ceed, in many instances, in keeping the mind awake; but some of them are 
injurious, and others are unpleasant and fatiguing. Ardent spirits, wine, 
unless in great moderation, and even strong tea and coffee, must be depre- 
cated as injurious. Sitting upon a hard stool! is not very pleasant: pacing 
about the room and reading aloud are fatiguing. 

As adjuncts to the mental means I have mentioned, I may observe that 
the temperature of the room where you study should neither be too warm 
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hor too cold, but rather inclining to coolness, for heat has a great tendency to 
make you drowsy: your chair should not be placed too near the fire, nor 
should the light of the fire be suffered to fall upon your eyes: a fire screen is 
very useful to keep from you too mach heat and light. The light you read 
by ought not to be too bright, nor should it be allowed to flicker, otherwise 
you will scarcely failto becomedrowsy. The light of a common lamp, with 
a ground glass over it, is the best to read by. No light is worse than that of 
gas. I have frequently tried to read by it, but it is generally very unsteady, 
and so brilliant as to be painful to the eyes, so that I have uniformly been 
obliged to relinquish the attempt. Perbaps in part this may have arisen 
from my not having been accustomed to the light, and the effect may not be 
the same upon others, The print you read should not be too small, but ra- 
ther large and clear. I never could read at night the cheap publications 
with double columns upon a page, without experiencing a tendency to sleep. 
The eyes have to be kept continually on the stretch to distingusih the words, 
and when they become fatigued and relaxed, the lines appear indistinct, 
which produces such confusion in the ideas as destroys all pleasure iv the 
work, and thus the mind droops for want of excitement. The seat you make 
use of should not be over easy, nor should you ever assume the recumbent 
posture, when you are wishful to keep awake. All these circumstances are 
worthy of attention; but I am inclined to regard them as of secondary effi- 
cacy, when compared with meotal excitation. Should these hasty and im- 
perfect observations enable “ Aliquis” to pursue his studies with greater 
alacrity and pleasure, and suggest to him the means of overcoming his dis- 
position to drowsmess, [ shall be very proud. 
Yours most respectfully, 
NEMO. 





CONTENTMENT. 
-_—— 
To the Editor of the Moral Reformer, 
Sik, 

It is vain, as it is insulting, to call upon people to be contented, if 
they have not a fair remuneration for their labour,—that is, if they cannot, 
by means of their earnings, procure a sufficiency of food, clothing, and rea- 
sonable comforts for themselves, their wives, and families. The Scriptures 
even do not call upon the poor to be contented under such circumstances, 
The Apostle Paul says, “ Having food and raiment, let us be therewith con- 
tent.” He does not say—let us be content wifhout a sufficiency of fyod 
and raiment. He could not have been so unreasonable! J¢ is not possible, 
and it would not be desirable if it were possible, that people should be con- 
tent who are half fed and half clothed. The question, then, is: Is it a fact 
that the agricultural and mauafacturing poor, as a body, are in such pitia- 
bie circumstances? 1 believe that it is too true that, as a body, their com- 
forts are yearly decreasing, and that there are thousands, especially among 
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the mechanics, who, with all their mdastry, cannot procure what any feel- 
ing, Christian man would affirm to be a sufficiency of food, raiment, and 
reasonable comforts. Such persons must be excused, if they are discon- 
tented: and any one who, compassionating their misfortunes, opens his eyes 
to abuses existing in any department, whether of charch or state, in the 
hope (forlorn though it may be) of finding or expediting a remedy, is a 
friend to humanity and to his country; although there will ever be ignorant 
or interested persons who will denounce him as a demagogee and revolu- 
tionist for so doing. 

But there doubtless is a class of persons who declaim against real 
abuses, and who imagine others, that cannot plead charity as an excuse for 
elamour. There are multitudes of men, whom no feeling for the wretched 
makes complainers,—-who are maliguantly jealous of all above themselves, 
who hope to benefit by confusion and rapine,—idle, profligate men, who, 
under no circumstances, would improve their lots by industry and virtuous 
conduct, and who, therefore, under no circumstances, would be good citi- 
zens Such men do incalculable mischief; and little less mischief do those 
who, profiting by things as they are, who finding the system “work wel!” 
for themselves, decry a/l change as revolutionary, and stigmatize all desire 
of change as un-Christian and unholy; and who, in this manner betraying 
their wretched selfishness, provoke the indignation, disgust, and resentment 
of the suffering classes, anid even of the friends of order; and are thus un- 
wittingly hastening on that very change which they so much deprecate. 

It is a difficult matter, in a time of distress, to say where the blame 
should justly lie. Perhavs no one set of men are properly chargeable with 
all the faults of the present system. It is the result of a long and compli- 
cated chain of circumstances; of old as well as of recent abuses, begun in, 
and aggravated by, ignorance and selfishness. But one thing may be af- 
firmed for a certainty, that no individual, who leads a vicious or idle, 
self-indulgent life, who does not consider the efict of bis conduct upon the 
happiness of his fellow creatures, who does not strive to arrest or mitigate, 
to the best of his opportunities and abilities, the evils under which so many 
of his countrymen are groaning or sinking,—can be pronounced guiltless! 

The writer, therefore, earnestly and solemnly calls upon every one who 
has more of this world’s goods, or talents, or time at his disposal than the 
majority of his suffering countrymen, to spend the one, and employ the 
other, in relieving indigence, and in enlightening error and ignorance. He 
calls upon all those who love order, because they must be losers by disorder, 
not insultingly, or at least idly, to preach contentment, or disclaim against 
discontent; but to do their best, to destir themselves each in his proper 
sphere, to remove the CAUSES ef discontent. Let them never forget that 
the half clothed, the under fed, and the over worked, will not, can not, and 
ought not to be content. 

In these times, as at all times, he is the best patriot who does most 
good ! T.N. 
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CO-OPERATION. 


—_—1— 


To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 
Sir, 

In noticing Mr. Finch’s observations on my letter, which you 
inserted in the Reformer, from the Kendal Chronicle, I shall be very brief. 
Neither his personal adulation, nor his pert insinuativps respecting my mo- 
tives, require any remarks from me, as they can have nothing to do with 
the question at issue. The nature of his comments on the quotations I 
made from the writings of co-operators convince me that I have not mis- 
taken their import, when I stated, “ From these extracts we learn what is 
the object, design, and end of co-operation, It is to establish a perfect 
equality in civil society; it professes to have nothing to do with religion, 
bui to teach a morality far superior to what is taught in revelation.” tam 
now prepared not only to assert, but also to prove, that its object is to sa- 
persede the Christian religion, and to establish that of nature alone, as be- 
ing far better calculated to produce a mora) refurmation among mankind, 
Mr. Finch, at the conclusion of his letter, recommends me to read the 
writings of some of their authors: this I have already done, at least copious 
extracts. 1 have now before me a late production of one of these writers. 
in London, and it distinctly 


It is issued from the “ School of Co-operation,” 


states that the systen is “a new religion.” The following is its title: 
**A New Religion, or universal bond of unity, affection, and confidence, 
founded upou indisputable facts, intended to remove the present agitated 
and confused state of men’s minds, and to relieve them, by a system of pre- 
vention, from moral and physical evil.”* 

. . * * 7 * + * 

This publication, which Mr Finch recommended me to read before I 
wrote again on co operation, if I understand it aright, contains a distinct 
denial of a wise, intelligent, first cause; and because finite creatures do not 
understand the abstract nature of the Deity, therefore all worship is ab- 
surd and irrational. At present I wish to make no more remaiks upon it, 
but leave our readers to draw their own conclusions, 

Mr. Finch states that he should have expected me to be the last 
man in the world to have said anything against “the perfect equality ef 
man :”” and again, I have studied the practical part of Christianity to very 
little purpose, if I do vot discover that it teaches “the perfect equality ef 
man.” His general reference to the book of Acts, to prove this position, 
may be either correct, or not. I stated nothing about man in the abstract, 
but as a member of civil society, Why Mr. Finch should entirely have over- 
looked a whole paragraph in my letter, is best known to himself: as it con- 





* I have here withdrawn rather a long extract from the work referred to: if adds no- 
tl.ing to the argument, and might provoke au uuprofitable coutreversy, The title sufl- 
ciently characterises the publication.—EbIT. 
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tains as clear a statement as I can make on this subject, 1 shall conclude at 
present with transcribing it, soliciting Mr. Finch’s attention to it, and hop- 
ing when he writes again that he will state distinctly what he means by 
“the perfect equality of man.” 

« That religion which is founded on the perfect attributes of Deity, as 
revealed in the Christian Scriptures, goes upon the principle that there 
must always exist a gradation of rank in civil society, and not an equality. 
Hence, we read of rich and poor, talented and not talented, master and 
servant; and on whatever part of the scale we stand, the well being of so- 
ciety depends upon the proper discharge of our duty ; and for this we shall 
hereafter be personally accountable. The man who contends for an equality 
in civil society must be an infidel to revealed religion.” 

Yours respectfully, 
Wa. JENNINGS, 

Kendal, October 14, 1831. 





To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 
Sir, 

Or all the badges of slavery which political priests have wreathed 
round the necks of the unhappy laity, the marriage ceremony of the Church 
of England is, I think, the most degrading In Scotland and Ireland, when 
@ man is inclined to take a wife, he can have the marriage ceremony per- 
formed by a man of his own choice; but in England every man, no matter 
what his religious creed be, must apply to a parliamentary parson, and, in 
many cases, before he can be married, must tacitly profess what in his heart 
he does not believe. 

The people called Unitariaus have made several efforts to get rid of 
this yoke of ecclesiastical tyranny, and although they have hitherto failed, 
I hope the time is not far distant when their noble struggle will be crowned 
with success ; for it is my opinion that our British Babylon cannot stand, 
Indeed, her own most reverend and right reverend fathers in God have, on 
a recent occasion, given her a shock from which she never can recover, 80 
that they may truly cry out, “ The Church is in danger :” and I rejoice in 
the thought, that you and I may live to see her fall, never to rise again. 
The Society of Friends is the only body of Dissenters exempt from this 
abominable yoke of the Established Church ; but I hope that all the gena- 
ine disciples of Jesus Christ will enter their solemn protest against this relic 
of Popery, for whilst they continue to submit to it, J] can view them in no 
other light than as a number of Israelites bowing to the idols of Canaan. 

Yours, in the cause of freedom, 
Db. MATHEWSON, 

Compstall Bridge, Nov. 1, 1831. 


PRESTON, 


JOUN WALKER, PRINTER, CHURCH-STREET, 














